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To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-pay SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 

The FRIENDs’ Book AssocraTION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 


JOHN COMLY, SuPERINTENDENT. 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, . . $2.50 | 8 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, . . 5cents | 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 734 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 





INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, DRAFTS, or 
Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders te the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. ° 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JosBInGc ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS 
2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


(In all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADA. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- Clement M. Biddle, 
LY ATTENDED TO. REFERENCE, { Dillwyn Parrish. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EH YE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
Macic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuxstnot Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 








1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J. 


——_—_——.. 


——=!=_ 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses ond Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 


on similar qualities of goods, 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


G., 


ca 7 a 
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and durable. 
and fitted to 
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Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices. 
Send for price list and full descriptions, 


The above cut shows how it is woven eshes 
4x1, and 6x0 incken, frum the srongset opeal eke 


vy margin wires at 
bottom. strain put upon one of these | 
wires ts distributed through fs whole widtho and te. | 
inch high fence will stand a strain of 20,000 
Pounds; therefore a sure barrier to all kinds of stock; 
also to sheep, pigs dogs and poultry. It obstructs no 
view, casts no harbors no snow drifts, gives free 
passage to wind and water, and will not burn. Can be 
py) Co or taken down and removed, than 
— a . For fi gardens, parks, Tawns, 
qualed. ‘The “SEDGWICK GATES? wate | 
Ls = J = : ™ 
d steel wire, d 


of wrought iron an a A 
pefiion in lalivens. patna RiseetRetarS Sy 
and cheapness. Our SEDG WICK STRETCH- | 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the market. | 
Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market pricea, = 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


Wire Fencing, 


¢ 


nd any length desired. 


re driven in the ground. 
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BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POST 


Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong 


Suitable for any kind 0; 
order at short notice, a 


a 





A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. ’ 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


CaprTaL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES, and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS, 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and Jinancial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 


- 
Directors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. 
Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 








~ COOPER & CONARD |. YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


g. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH Srs., PHILADELPHIA, A small monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
. tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
Carry always a full line of announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 


and Philanthropic subjects; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, First-day School Work, ete. Terms, 50 cents per annum ; single 


H 0 SIERY U N DERWE A R copies5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 
’ Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, | ‘ S>sctibe. idle aeliome 
as well as all kinds of EDITORIAL STAFF. 
W. G. Brown, 8. P. ZaVITz, Isaac WILSON, 


DRY G OODS & GARMENTS LIZZIE STOVER, EDGAR M. Zavitz, SERENA MINARD. 


W. G. Brown, LONDON, ONT., Managing Editor, 


8. P. ZavitTz, COLDSTREAM, ONT., Treasurer and Business Cor- 
respondent. ' 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
\' farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
e» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
™ great interest to every utilitarian 
m™ to see the establishment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
f? [am in communication with all 
my the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 





used by everybody. 








woZS WM. HEACOCK, 2cis~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. | ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 














TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’s F. CH AS. EICHEL 


FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 


literature.” 909 Arch Street, Phila., 


“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing | 


mae Sod for the young, may meet with the best success.”’ | BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 
M. Y. HOUGH, | 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. | CoNSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
g SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 


very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, L YDIA A Mur PHY. 
° ial 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admilted. The 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, PLAIN and FANCY MIT.LINER. 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 











ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
tisement. Bes>When our readers answer an adver- Sanne 
tiser, please mention that they do it wpon seeing the 587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


advertisement in this paper.~@a (2 doors below Green.) 
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JM SLAID OR LOST.—The Record of Births and 
Deaths of members of the “‘ Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Northern District’’ from 1772 to 1807. Any 
information would be gladly received by 
JOSEPH W. Lippincott, Recorder, 
460 N. 7th St., Phila. 





[ANSbo WNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


IA WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, 1st month ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Station on lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Limirep, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


FoR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


~* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


FoR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


Mon TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
jp ten AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. 























CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 
WAN TED.—The address of Eleanor Atkinson, for- 


merly of Alexandria, Va. 
A. W. Trarn, Executor of M. D. Wheeler & Co. 


ANTED.—Board for elderly friend and wife, 
near Fifteenth and Race. No other boarders, moderate 
Address J. P., this office. 


GOOD OPENING for a milliner at Mullica 
Hill, Gloucester Co., N. J. Store and Fixtures to rent. 
Apply to A. and E. Grorr. 


SAAC G@. TYSON —PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. 


'ANTED.—For the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C., 
a man to take charge of the Industries. One who knows 
something of Printing, and can direct manual labor. 
Address MARTHA SCHOFIELD, “ 
Mill River, Henderson Co., North Carolina. 


[wo SMALL FARMS AT PUBLIC SALE. 
Fifth day, Ninth month 23d, 1886. 56 scres and 28 acres. 
Adjoining Friends’ Meeting house property at Little Britain, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., half a mile from Rail Road Station. Good Build- 
ings. Very desirable properties for a Friend. 
Levi K. Brown, Assignee and Agent, Goshen, Pa, 


([EACHERS WANTED. — PRINCIPAL AND 
assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 








terms. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to HANNA R. CALry, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa, 
Or to 
THoMAS P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


w? ODSTOWN~ ACADEMY. 


A Boarding and Day School under care of Friends. All 
others admitted. Thorough and careful instruction. Students 
prepared for College, Teaching or Business. For circular con- 
taining full particulars, testimonies from Pres. E. H. Magill of 
Swarthmore, Pres. Franklin Taylor, Philadelphia High School, 
J. Y. Burk, Sec. University of Pennsylvania, opinions of former 
patrons, etc., address, 

A. C. Norris, A. M., Woopstown, N. J. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Friends’ Boarding School for Both Sexes which is ex- 
pected to equal the best. Seventeenth year, but everything new. 
There is no better building for its purposes than the fine structure 
nearly completed. Thirty-two miles from N. Y., 5 from Sing- 
Sing, 3 from Croton Lake. Per year, $225. Address, 


ae 8. C. CouLins, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 











Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


[MAPLE WOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


DARLING TON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

The Thirty-Second School Year will commence Ninth month 

13th, 1886. Good Buildings, Extensive Grounds, Healthful and 

Beautiful Location. A full Academic and Collegiate Course of 

Study. 








TERMS : $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





*,* For Illustrated Circular and Catalogue address the Prin- 


cipal 
= RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 








RAHAME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and Day 
Schooi for girls, 1202 Race street, Philadelphia, will reopen 
Fourth day, Ninth month 29th, 1886. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 12 CHILDREN. 


14th year. Ages4to13. Opens 9th month 6th. Thorough 
instruction, careful training, mild discipline, every home com- 
fort. Can remain tke entire year. 
Sarau E. FELL, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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GOD CARES FOR ME. 


I SAT in the door at eventide, 
My heart was full of fears ; 

And I saw the landscape before me lie 
Through mists of burning tears— 

I thought to myself, the world is dark, 
No light nor joy I see; 

Nothing but toil and want is mine., 
And no one cares for me. 


A sparrow was twittering at my feet, 
With its beautiful auburn head, 
And looked at me with dark, mild eyes 
As it picked up crumbs of bread; 
And said to me, in words as plain 
As the words of a bird could be: 
‘‘T’m only a sparrow, a worthless bird, 
But the dear Lord cares for me.” 


A lily was growing beside the hedge, 
Beautiful, tall, and white, 

And it shone through the glossy leaves of green 
Like an angel clothed in light; 

- And it said to me, as it waved its head, 

On the breezes soft and free: 

“T’m only a lily, a useless flower, 
But the Master cares for me.” 


Then it seemed that the hand of the loving Lord 
Over my head was laid, 

And He said to me: “O faithless child, 
Wherefore art thou dismayed ? 

I clothe the lilies, I feed the birds, 
I see the sparrows fall, 

Nothing escapes my watchful eye, 
My kindness is over all.’” 


—MATILDA C, EDMUNDS. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE METAPHORS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 


THE figures and illustrations of the New Testament, 
drawn from nature, and from the social customs and 
usages of the age in which it was written, while they 
add greatly to the force and beauty of the style, 
have given rise to most of the differences that sepa- 
rate the Christian Church into sects and _ parties, 
whose special interpretations have been made of 
greater moment oftentimes than the plainest princi- 
ples of Christian ethics. 

When we read those significant words of Jesus ad- 
dressed to his disciples, “ Ye are the light of the 
world,” we make no mistake in his meaning; at once 





we recognize the lesson intended to be conveyed, and 
comprehend the duty of the Christian in his inter- 
course with the world. When, speaking of himself, 
he declares, “Iam the Vine,”—“*I am the Good 
Shepherd,” we at once accept the statements in their 
symbolic sense, and find a beautiful parallelism run- 
ning through the whole. 

Again, Jesus said, “I am the bread of life,” using 
the word bread in its general significance of food, and 
there is no controversy about his meaning, but when 
he said to the multitudes that gathered about him, 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the sonof man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you,” many who had 
become his disciples went no more with him, and it 
was necessary for him to explain his meaning to those 
even who had been with him from the beginning of 
his ministry. It is this explanation that gives the 
key-note to all those sayings of Jesus and the Apos- 
tles, respecting salvation through his blood. 

To the sincere seeker after the truth as it is in 
Jesus, who reads with a desire to know what relation 
his life and ministry bears to the great question of the 
soul’s salvation, the inquiry must sooner or laterarise, 
Are the declarations of Jesus to be the test,—do I go 
to his words, for an answer to the oft-repeated in- 
quiry, ‘“‘ What must I do to besaved?” or shall I turn 
to the writings of those whom he sent forth to preach 
his gospel? How shall that gospel be glad tidings to 
me if before I embrace it I must believe a formula of 
doctrine prepared by men who take upon themselves 
the sole right of its interpretation? There are multi- 
tudes of earnest, thoughtful men and women in the 
church and out of it, to whom these questions come 
with a force and power that will not be so quieted. 
They are ready to acknowledge the beauty and ex- 
cellence of the life and teachings of Jesus, and do con- 
form their lives to the standard set up by him. They 
understand the metaphors he used, and acknowledge 
their applicability to the wants of the spiritual life. 

It is not difficult for these to understand what is 
meant by salvation through the blood of Jesus, when 
presented as he presented it, but they turn from 
“the fountain opened in the house of David for sin 
and uncleanliness,” when asked to believe in the 
words of the popular theology of the day that this, 

——“ fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 

And sinners, plunged within its flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains,” 


is a fountain of actual blood,—the blood that flowed 
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from the wounds of Jesus, more: than eighteen cen- 
turies ago. 

It is this one question that constitutes the stum- 
bling block in the way ofthese seekers,and it becomes 
the bounden duty of those who believe they un- 
derstand more"clearly the spiritual meaning of these 
things, and who have accepted Jesus and his teachings 
in their application to the life of the soul, to be plain 
in their utterances and do what they can to make 
plainer those lessons of love and duty towards God 
and humanity, for the promulgation of which Jesus 
gave himself to the world; and for the truth of what 
he taught willingly gave up his life. 

To die for truth’s sake, to die that men might live, 
that the truths he proclaimed might be better under- 
stood, washis privilege. It was this thought that in- 
spired the words, “And Lif I be lifted up will draw 
all men unto me.” The questionings that stir men’s 
hearts to-day are fulfilling this prophecy, and they 
are turning more and more to his own words for an 
understanding of the salvation he brought to the 
world. L. J. R. 


PREVENTION RATHER THAN CURE! 

IN addressing you, my friends, in a First-day School 
Conference, it would seem fitting that my theme 
should partake of the nature of those truths taught 
directly or indirectly in every First-day School in 
our country; our duty to God and our fellow-men ; 
meekness, forbearance, temperance, justice and the 
like. I have chosen for my subject, Temperance, be- 
lieving it fraught with questions of the greatest im- 
portance to the whole human family, and in speak- 
ing of it I shall endeavor to follow the line of thought 
indicated by the title, “ Prevention rather than Cure.” 
The subject of Temperance, like the little cloud of 
oid, no larger than a man’s hand, and apparently of 
no greater significance, h:s, like that cloud, broad- 
ened into such gigantic dimensions, as to attract the 
notice, and demand theattention of all thinking men 
and women to whom the moral and spiritual welfare 
of their fellow-beings is of more value than their 
worldly aggrandizement, and the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching, if not already upon us, when every re- 
sponsible human being, and who, that has arrived at 
years of discretion, is not in a measure responsible, 
must stand forth boldly, decidedly, and unmistaka- 
bly on one side or the other, so that his position can 
not be misunderstood, and the growing principle of 
his life be seen, whether it be love to God and fellow- 
man, or love of selfish ease. 

The evils of intemperance, and the woes it inflicts 
on the devotees of the wine cup, and their innocent 
families, have been portrayed with pathos and elo- 
quence by so many gifted speakers and writers, that 
they are familiar as household words, and a fear has 
sometimes arisen that this familiarity might degen- 
erate into indifference to the cause of these woes, 
consequently I shall not dwell on this feature. The 
work of reforming drunkards, grand and great as it 
surely is, is nevertheless far from being as satisfacto- 

1 An essay read at the First-day School Quarterly Conference 
of Blue River Meeting, held at Benjaminville, Ill., Ninth month 
3, 1886. 





ry in its results, as we could wish, and so few, com- 
paratively, of those who have acquired such a fond- 
ness for strong drink as to be classed as drunkards 
can entirely overcome its effects, either morally . 
physically, and are often the mere wreck of their 
former selves. The country has labored long and 
earnestly in this direction, yet the number of drink. 
ers is apparently on the increase, if we may judge 
from the increasing number of saloons being opened, 
with “ Free lunch for all” on the day of opening to 
draw a larger crowd, and render them more attractive 
to the young and unsuspecting. 

Having tried for so many years to cure or reform 
drunkards, let us now change our mode of operation, 
and use as much energy as we have heretofore ex- 
pended in that direction, almost unavailingly, and 
see what success we will have in prevention. It is 
patent to even a casual observer, that while one is re- 
claimed from the seductive influence of the dram- 
shop, many are yielding thereto ; thusincreasing the 
labors of those engaged in this good work, yet not de- 
creasing its original evil. It is a self-evident fact, 
that if no drunkards were made, there would be no 
drunkards to be unmade. While the liquor seller 
plies his legitimate vocation, there will be no lack of 
opportunities for reformatory work, but instead, op- 
portunites will multiply on every hand and the cause 
that produces the need of all this work is not only 
protected, but authorized to commit this grievous sin 
by the same just (!) law that punishes the effects, in 
the poor miserable victim, who is often more to be 
pitied than blamed, so many causes there are operat- 
ing, oftentimes, to make it well-nigh impossible for 
him unaided to break the fetters that bind him, and 
to enable him to stand erect,a free man. So again 
we ask,“ Why not attempt the prevention of this 
evil?” Let us get to the root of the matter, and see 
if we can apply a remedy for the disease: this may 
be difficult to do, so many of our best men and wo- 
men differing so widely in sentiment as to what is 
the proper remedy, will agree there is disease, but 
how best to reach and cure it is the question. Lop- 
ping off the branches of a tree will not kill it; other 
branches will grow ; the tree itself must be cut down, 
and still the roots, if left, will often sprout; but be 
sure the root is killed and the whole tree is dead. It 
remains then to be determined what is the best plan 
to adopt to exterminate the accursed thing, root and 
branch, from our fair land, that generations yet to 
come may arise to call us blessed, for our efforts to re- 
move from their pathway what has been such a 
stumbling block to the feet of their predecessors. 
Think you if the temptation were not spread out so 
invitingly before all, that so many would be 
wrecked? Not only those who have reached man- 
hood, but the youth, the hope of the future, with all 
their high aspirations and noble thoughts, are,before 
fully aware of their danger, inextricably drawn into 
the whirlpool. Many honest, upright men, good- 
hearted, kind and obliging when sober, whose will- 
power is weak, need the aid and sympathy of strong 
God-fearing men and women. In going to and from 
their daily toil, these are obliged to pass from one 
to a dozen licensed groggeries, whose doors, standing 
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invitingly open, offer such allurements in the shape 
of good cheer and fellowship besides the drink, that 
while really anxious to do right, they seem utterly 
incapable of going further, so overpowering is their 
appetite for strong drink, and no doubt think they 
will take but one glass; alas! that one glass! we all 
know too well the consequences that follow. Of 
which are such as these the more deserving, praise or 
censure? Their needs demand that these places of 
temptation be removed from before them. “Lead 
them not into temptation, but deliver them from 
evil” might surely be every Christian’s prayer for 
them, and how is this deliverance to be accom- 
plished ? 

What can I do to help, should be the question 
asked by these same Christians; prayer alone will 
not do it, else it would have been effected long since. 
God works, and He designs that we, His creatures, 
should work as His instruments, in His cause. Our 
country provides homes for her feeble-minded ones ; 
asylums for the insane, blind, etc.,in view of the fact 
of their inability to care for themselves ; why should 
it be less kind to these poor unfortunates, whose fee- 
ble-mindedness and lack of ability show themselves 
only in another form : why does not the strong arm 
of the law interfere to prevent drunkenness, as much 
as to punish the crimes so frequently committed dur- 
ing drunkenness. 

It is asad commentary on our laws, and the very 
quintessence of inconsistency, to claim the power in 
the one case and deny itinthe other. Weare taught, 
in this free republic, to believe that the law is the 
friend of one man as well as of another; that it is 
impartial in its actions, etc. Witness the actsof Con- 
gress, and then say if it be so, or not. Has it not ap- 
pointed Commissions to investigate into the causes 
of cattle pneumonia, hog cholera, grasshopper plague, 
etc., and lastly has taken up the oleomargarine busi- 
ness, with the end in view of determining a remedy 
for these evils? Is a human being, created in the 
image of God, of less importance than an ox, a hog, 
a stalk of corn, or a pound of butter? Surely our 
law-makers must so think, or they would appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the direful effects of the 
liquor traffic on society, and endeavor to find a rem- 
edy. No better plan presents to my mind, than an 
education, compulsory if need be, for the rising gen- 
erations, on the evil effects of liquor on the human 
mind and body : this for the salvation of our future 
men and women and a lawful closing of the dram 
shops to save those of the present. We are asa rule 
a law-abiding nation; if such a law were enacted, and 
faithful, honest officers authorized to enforce it, peo- 
ple would no more attempt to evade it than they 
would other laws. These other laws are frequently 
broken, but is thata reason why they should be en- 
tirely abrogated? What would be thought of a gov- 
ernment that would not punish thieves, murderers, 
and other offenders, because forsooth, it could not en- 
tirely prevent their offences? yet this plea is often 
urged against the prevention of the sale of liquor 


‘that some will sell it, despite every precaution to the 


contrary. Because our children are sometimes un- 
ruly, quarrelsome, tell untruths, mingle with im- 


proper associates, is that an excuse for negligence on 
our part? should we license them to do so? should 
we not rather redouble our diligence to prevent a re- 
currence of such sad doings? Now a few wordsonly 
on another phase of the subject, and I am through. 
Said one man to another, “ What would you do with 
the surpius corn that is now manufactured into 
whisky,’ if that manufacture were prohibited?” 
thinking perhaps that an unanswerable question. 
“ Feed it to the half-starved families of the men who 
drink the whisky ” was the prompt reply. Yes, that 
is it; convert it into nutritious food, not into poison 
to degrade and debase the noblest work of God’s cre- 
ation, for, 


“Tt fires the brain, it maddens thought; 
There is nor tongue nor pen, 

Can tell the mischief it hath wrought, 
The curse that it hath been.” 


The theme is inexhaustible in importance, and 
worthy of an abler pen than mine, but it has my deep- 
est sympathies, and if women were allowed to vote 
as their more privileged brethren are, my vote would 
most certainly be cast in favor of the use of text- 
books on the subject in every public school in our 
country, for instruction in all First-day schools, and 
for the closing of every saloon, and the prohibition of 
the manufacture of whisky for aught but to use in 
mechanical purposes. 

E. H. Coarz. 
Holder, Ill. 
NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS IN ILLINOIS—BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 

THE meeting of ministers and elders convened at 
two o’clock, Sixth-day, ninth month 2d, at Benjamin- 
ville, Ill., with a small attendance. Isaac Hicks, of 
Westbury, Long Island, was present with a minute, 
and gave us an instructive exhortation to attend to 
the little things, enlarging upon the thought until it 
embraced all the requisites for a faithful minister or 
elder. Other communications followed until we felt 
that it had been a profitable opportunity. The ex- 
amination into the state of the body gave evidence 
that we were endeavoring to look up to the high 
standard of truth, that we fail not in the duties of 
our position. 

The First-day School Conference met at half-past 
seven o’clock. The exercises were varied and well 
presented. They consisted of first repeating in con- 
cert the 23d Psalm, by a class of small children, also 
several declamations and select readings, and closed 
with a forcible essay on Temperance, entitled “ Pre- 
vention Rather than Cure,” which was directed to 
the Annual Conference. The usual business being 
passed, the question was presented for our considera- 
tion, what was thought of singing in the First-day 
schools; and it was thought best not to introduce it. 

On Seventh-day morning the Quarterly Meeting 
assembled at ten o’clock, and after a solemn silence 
we were instructed by a sermon from Isaac Hicks, 
beginning with “There is a time for all things,” and 
enlarging from this a beautiful illustration was pre- 
sented by the comparison of the corn fields and their 
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condition to our inner garden, and was so minutely 
analyzed that all could understand. Several others 
followed, with earnest exhortation that all might ex- 
amine their standing, and be able to gain that knowl- 
edge which will raise the soul into a condition of rest 
and peace. 

After the meeting for worship we adjourned to 
take lunch (which has been the custom for two years) , 
preparatory to the business session, as it necessarily 
would be long. By an hour’s rest we entered on the 
business of the day with a freshness that enabled us 
to progress rapidly. As to the state of our Society as 
shown by their reports, we find that while there may 
be no marked advance, yet we are assured there is 
no falling off,—trusting that the exhortations that 
were given may stir us to greater diligence, and that 
this will prove an incentive to a more advanced mea- 
sure of the true light. 

First-day morning the First-day school had its 
usual session. At an early hour the people began to 
arrive for meeting, which was quite large, and in 
which we were again instructed and encouraged by 
the opening of many practical truths, among which 
was a deep and searching illustration of the para- 
ble of the barley loaves and fishes, comparing them 
to our senses and natural organism with a clearness 
that all could comprehend, and this was followed by 
others, which while different in words and expres- 
sions pointed to the same light, believing that it was 
the illumination by the same spirit, only each one 
takes up the side next to them of the Gospel build- 
ing, all being ordered by the Master Workman and 
fitting their work together with an exactness charac- 
teristic of the power of God. A meeting was ap- 
pointed by request of Sidney Averill for half-past 
three o’clock in the afternoon, which was well at- 
tended, several being called to minister to the people. 

There have been, for nearly two years, evening 
meetings held at the houses in the neighborhood, 
this one being held at Benjamin Coale’s, where a 
large parlor meeting convened, attended by some of 
several denominations, each performing their worship 
according to their own way. Itis thought by some 
to be a good thing, and manifesting a fruitful earnest- 
ness,and we hope may develop into a higher and 
more holy life. Yet we feel called to sound an alarm 
against the inroads of that which has laid the pure 
life low in other places, and we entreat us to watch 
and guard our life principles that they be not trailed 
in the dust of a formal service, realizing how weak 
we are in the flesh and how easy it is to allow our 
zeal to mislead our knowledge. 

Thus closes another religious feast, and a desire 
has been frequently expressed that we carry home 
with us the power which will sustain ys in all the 
paths of life, and be anxious to have this so engrafted 
upon our souls that the influence of a pure spiritual 
life may flow as a river clear and deep. 

Mary G. Smita. 
WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Tue meeting for the ministers and elders of White- 
water Quarterly Meeting was held at Fall Creek, Ind., 
on Sixth-day the 3d instant. All the representatives 
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from the six monthly meetings were present, show- 
ing a warm interest and a healthy state of its mem- 
bers. A warm welcome was extended to the young. 
er members of the meeting who have recently been 
appointed to this important ctation. One who hag 
been a member of our select meeting for forty-one 
years, spoke feelingly and encouragingly, stating that 
in looking back over the period that he had been g 
member, he could not recall a time when we were in 
a@ more prosperous condition. 

The Quarterly Meeting was held next day. The 
meeting was composed wholly of members of our 
own quarter, together with our interested neighbors, 
who received a cordial welcome, and for years have 
manifested much interest in our meetings. The 
meeting for worship was a memorable one, being, ag 
we were, favored by lively communications from 
three of our earnest ministers, rekindling the pure 
flame within the souls of many a burthened one, 
The reading of all the answers to our ten queries 
from our respective monthly meetings, showed a 
good state of our society. A memorial for Bethiah 
Hancock, one whom we had loved and looked to 
with hopes that she might be spared to reach the 
close of her 100th year, was read, and the beautiful 
description of her eventful life was cordially and 
warmly endorsed, and directed to be forwarded to 
our Representative Committee for its considering. 

In the transaction of the various business that 
came before us, the interest did not lag, and it was a 
source of great satisfaction to all those who were in 
the downward path of life, to see so much interest 
manifested by the younger members, the business 
being conducted by the young as well as the old. 
After a long meeting we adjourned with much to be 
thankful for. 

The next mornirg many of our visiting Friends 
attended our large and interesting First-day School. 
A number of extra benches had to be carried into 
the meeting-house to accommodate those who were 
in attendance. Those who had come to hear audible 
words were not disappointed. The true and ever liv- 
ing foundations of our society were portrayed in 
plainness and power that were impressive and con- 
vincing. In the afternoon, a large number were 
again gathered to attend the funeral of one of our 
band : here again was the presence of the Master felt 
to be with us. The silence was broken, and fitting 
words flowed with force and power to the bereaved 
ones, and appealing to all for a preparation in this 
life for an inheritance in the eternal sphere. 

Joun L. THomas. 
Pendleton, Ind., Ninth month 5. 





Sprritvuat sacrifice includes more than merely at- 
tending the church services; it is to be ready with 
the knife of Abraham toslay our will in obedience 
to the divine will, and, with Paul, to be able to say, 
without exaggeration, “I die daily!” A spiritual 
sacrifice is bridling the tongue, keeping chaste the 
eye and ear, the willingness of the feet to tread the 
paths of tribulation of the Lord; this is the laying on 
of the hands on the sick that they may recover.—Ru- 
DOLPH KoGEL. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 

{In connection with the general subject of education in 
the Southern States, the following letter may be read with 
interest. It is written, as the reader will perceive, as a 
plea for aid from the North to institutions for white stu- 
dents, upon the theory that this is the proper way to ap- 
proach the work of colored education. The writer is a 
person who has been in the South since the close of the 
war, and we cordially sympathise with all he says in behalf 
of Grant University and similiar institutions. At the 
same time, we have no doubt that the work most suitable 
for the present engagement of our Friends, and in which 
they have a primary interest, is the education of young 
colored men and women for teachers or for industrial 
occupations, upon lines similiar to those pursued at Aiken, 
and elsewhere.—Ebs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 





PHILADELPHIA, June 26, 1886. 
James V. Watson; Dear Sir: 

In reply to your verbal request that I give my 
views with regard to the best methods for the Friends 
for whom you make inquiries, to pursue to assist in 
the education and elevation of the colored people of 
the South, I beg to state that, in my judgment, they 
can do more to that end by a religious and education- 
al work among white people in the central South, 
than in any other way. I submit the following rea- 
sons. 

A large majority of the white people at the South 
are opposed to the education and elevation of the 
colored race. I am convinced from observation and 
from information received from men of excellent 
judgment who have the very best opportunities for 
coming to correct conclusions, that the opposition to 
the education and elevation of the colored people is 
now stronger in most sections of the South than it 
was five years ago, and that the opposition is gaining 
in strength. I have recently consulted with such 
gentlemen at the South who are devoted friends of 
the colored people, and this is the information they 
give me. 

It is well known that men of great influence at 
the South have always opposed all efforts made for 
the education and elevation of the colored race. 
Their opposition was formerly violent; but the 
friends of the negro were not prevented from push- 
ing the educational and religious work for that race 
of the South; indeed they were nerved to greater 
effort because of this opposition. For various reasons 
violent opposition to the education and elevation of 
the negro has almost entirely ceased, and for a time 
a change for the better was apparent. But the oppo- 
sition has become insidious, and, therefore, more dan- 
gerous. Previous to 1874 the improvement was great. 
Then the opposition was organized in a most crafty 
manner and has since gained great strength. Unless 
something is done to counteract this influence more 
than has been done already, this opposition will con- 
tinue to gain in strength. 

I believe that the great question that now pre- 
sents itself to the friends of the colored man for so- 
lution is to determine how the opposition may be ov- 
ercome. For unless that can be done the difficulties 
that will be thrown in the way of the education and 
elevation of the colored race will become greater and 





greater. Ifthe Southern white people are more and 
more opposed to this work, of course the obstacles to 
its accomplishment will be greater and greater. The 
opposition may not be violent but it will be no less 
effective. 

The Northern people cannot by voluntary contri- 
butions do much more than establish schools for the 
training of teachersand the higher education of those 
who will become the leaders of the race. The masses 
must be educated in public schools if they are educa- 
ted. Outside of a few of the larger cities public 
schools are now maintained but two or three months 
in the year; and those for the colored people are 
often so very poor that they are but little betterthan 
none. 

As before suggested the tendency is to assist these 
schools less and less; and unless change for the bet- 
ter shall take place it is but a question of time when 
they will be given up altogether in many sections of 
the South. I repeat that my own observation, and 
that of other friends of the colored race, leads us to 
this conclusion. 

We should then labor to change this drift; to 
turn back this tide of opposition and create at the 
South among the white people a public sentiment in 
favor of the education and elevation of the colored 
man. 

In considering this question we must determine 
upon what ground the opposition rests. The leaders 
are those who desire to control the labor of the negro 
as completely and effectively as was done in the'day 
of slavery. They are actuated by the same emotions 
that controlled the extreme slave-holding class. The 
love of money, power and ease is at the bottom. 
These are the controlling motives. History tells us 
how determined and desperate men are who are act- 
uated by such motives when they are willing to | 
trample upon their fellowmen to gain their ends. 

The friends of humanity and the followers of 
Christ are alone to be relied upon to confront those 
who oppress their fellow-men to gain money, power 
and ease. The friends of the colored man must in- 
stil into the minds of the white people of the South 
their ideas of man’s duty to his fellowman. That has 
been done to some extent, but much more should be 
done to that end. Before the war the church of 
Christ at the South, of every denomination except 
the Friends, was controlled completely by the ex- 
treme slave-holding element, and was indeed the 
very bulwark of slavery. At the North, by great ef- 
fort, the friends of humanity gained power in the 
churches, until they were practically united in oppo- 
sition to slavery, and were indeed the bulwark of 
freedom. You remember, however, the long struggle 
before that result was accomplished. 

We must now do at the South a similar work. We 
must reach the consciences of the humane and the 
followers of Christ. Although something has been 
accomplished there is much, very much to be done. 
When the white Christians at the South are as earn- 
estly in favor of the education and elevation of the 
colored people as their brethren at the North, they 
will control public opinion there upon this subject, . 
and the North and South will unite in doing justice 
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to this long-suffering race. Then, and not till then, 
will public schools be established throughout the 
South where the colored masses may be educated. 
Until then the great majority must remain ignorant. 

Stretching from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co is a mountainous section that was inhabited for 
the most part by a white non-slaveholding popula- 
tion. Many, perhaps most of them,were opposed to 
slavery, and were loyal to the Union. More than a 
hundred thousand joined the Union armies and 
fought for freedom. At the close of the war thous- 
ands of Christians in this section left the Southern 
«churches and united with those that were loyal to 
the Union. 

Schools have been established for the education 
of the children of these loyal .people, that they may 
be rightly taught. The Friends, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and Methodists have schools in this 
section for the education of white children that are 
aided to some extent by money from the North; and 
yet but little has been accomplished when we consid- 
er the great opportunity and the great demand for 
this work. To reach the non-slaveholding and loyal 
Christians in this section, to aid in the education of 
their children, in the training of teachers and leaders 
of society, who shall be imbued with our ideas of 
Christian duty is, it seems to me, one of the most ef- 
ficient methods that can be adopted for reaching the 
result above suggested. There we have a people al- 
ready in sympathy with those of the North, who, 
witH proper training, become the earnest champions 
of those ideas of Christian duty which characterize 
Northern Christians. If we will properly educate 
these people, the influence will extend to other sec- 
tions, and help to reach the desired result. I believe 
that money expended in the educational work will 
accomplish greater results in reaching the desired end 
than can be accomplished with the same amount of 
money expended directly in the maintenance of 
schools for colored children: in view of the fact that 
so much is being done by Northern people to educate 
the colored people, and so little to educate this loyal 
white people. 

If the Friends of whom you speak will codperate 
with those of your denomination in Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and aid in strengthening the 
educational work that is being done by them or may 
be done, they may accomplish important results. By 
sending the proper teachers and in various ways 
bringing to bear the proper influence, they may as- 
sist in moulding the minds of thousands of children 
who will go out to teach what we believe to be the 
correct ideas of man’s duty to his fellow-man, and 
thus reach the end sought—the education and eleva- 
tion of the colored race of the South. ‘ 

If more money is raised than can be judiciously 
expended in the work just suggested, schools for the 
training of colored teachers may be aided, and other 
schools for the education of colored children assisted. 
But in view of the fact that nearly a million of dol- 
lars are annually raised at the North and expended 
at the South in the educational work among the col- 
ored people, and that but a few thousand dollars are 
thus raised and expended in the educational work 


among the loyal white people, I beg to urge that the 
latter work may receive special attention. 

I need not allude in detail to the great work that 
has been and is being done by the Northern people 
to educate and elevate the colored people. It is only 
necessary for me to say that the more than twenty 
millions of dollars that they have raised by volunta- 
ry contributions for this purpose have produced im- 
portant results, and that the work is being carried 
forward by a most heroic band of Christian teachers 
and missionaries. 

It is this other work—the education of the loyal 
white people,—that I wish to dwell upon. Something 
has been accomplished on this line as before men- 
tioned. The Friends have assisted to some extent in 
Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee. The Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists a little in these and 
other States, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has done something. It has done more than the 
others, and yet it has not done very much. 

You undoubtedly know that in 1844 the Metho- 
dists of the South withdrew from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on account of the anti-slavery contro- 
versy, and organized the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. The old Church became more and more 
strongly anti-slavery, and the Southern Church more 
and more strongly pro-slavery. When the war came 
on the Southern Church was intensely pro-slavery, 
and gave its hearty support to the Confederacy. The 
old Church was as strongly opposed to slavery, and 
most earnestly supported the Union cause. At the 
time of the separation a few members in the border 
States—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and: 
Missouri remained in the old Church. These were for 
the most part opposed toslavery. In other Southern 
States there were anti-slavery Methodists; but they 
were compelled to unite with the Southern Church 
on account of the bitter opposition to the old Church, 
because of its position onthe slavery question. There 
were thousands of these anti-slavery Methodists at 
the South who were loyal tothe Union, and many 
of them fought in the Union armies during the war. 
At the close of the war they re-organized the old 
Church at the South. 

The first conference organized by these loyal 
Methodists was in East Tennessee, in 1865, in the 
mountainous section of which I have spoken. Other 
conferences have been organized in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas, composed of loyal white Metho- 
dists; and in these and other Southern States con- 
ferences composed of colored members; for experi- 
ence has shown that more can be accomplished at 
the South for the education and elevation of both 
the white and colored people by separate schools, 
churches and conferences than can be by mixing the 
races together. 

The approach into the South with the white work 
of this church has been along two lines; one through 
the mountainous section of the central South, al- 
ready mentioned, and the other in the Southwest, 
through Arkansas and Texas to the guif: 

In the former section conferences have been es- 
tablished in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
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Georgia, Alabama and Florida, where there are now 
more than 50,000 white members. These are backed 
by conferences in Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, in the former slave States—the 
border States—with more than 125,000 members, most 
of whom were loyal and opposed toslavery. In this 
section three chartered institutions of learning have 
been established—two Universities, one in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and one at Athens, Tenn.; and a colle- 
giate institute in Alabama—and twelve seminaries— 
seven in Tennessee, one in Virginia, one in North 
Carolina, two in Georgia, and one in Alabama. Dur- 
ing the past year 1676 white pupils attended these 
schools, most of whom were the children of loyal 
anti-slavery parents. The first of these schools that 
was established was in 1866, at Athens, Tenn., now 
called the Grant Memorial University. More than 
three thousand pupils have been educated at this 
school, more than a thousand of whom are now teach- 
ing school in different parts of the country, most of 
them in the South. More than fifty preachers have 
been educated here, who are now preaching the Gos- 
pel in the South. For five years the average annual 
attendance has been 250 pupils; I hand you here- 
with a leaflet that gives some account of this school. 
When it is remembered that their children are being 
correctly taught, the importance of this influence 
upon the central South can hardly be overestimated. 
But very much more might have been accomplished 
than has been in the education of the children of 
these loyal anti-slavery Southerners, in the central 
South, if the Northern people had realized the im- 
portance of the work, and had properly assisted these 
people, most of whom were poor. It is not now too 
late although much valuable time has been lost. 

The work of this church in the Southwest has not 
been as prosperous as in the central South amongthe 
loyal white people, although something has been ac- 
complished there. In the border State of Missouri 
the church has about 30,000 white members, but be- 
low that State,in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, it 
has only about 5000 members. A university has 
been established at Little Rock, Ark., a college at Ft. 
Worth, Tex., and a seminary at Baldwin, La. Dur- 
ing the past year 263 white pupils attended these 
schools. 

If the Northern people will aid in this educational 
work along these two lines, a public sentiment will be 
created that will grow stronger and stronger, and in 
time, spreading out from theselines, will cover the 
entire South. Then, and not till then, will the col- 
ored people of the South be educated and elevated ; 
and then, and not till then, will that long oppressed 
race rise to the true dignity of manhood and woman- 
hood. I am, very truly, 

Joun E. Bryant. 


a 


Tue philosopher is he who lives in the thought of 
things: the Christian is he who lives in the things 
themselves. The philosopher occupies himself with 
God’s decree, the Christian with God’s will; the 
philosopher with what God may intend, the Christ- 
ian with what God wants him to do—George Mac- 
Donald. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 38. 
NINTH MONTH 26TH. 
THE INCREASE OF THE CHURCH. 

GOLDEN TEXT :—All the nations shall be blessed in thee.—Gal. 
3;8. 

Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the 
curtains of thy habitations; spare not: lengthen thy cords, and 
strengthen thy stakes. For thou shalt spread abroad on the right 
hand and on the left ; and thy seed shall possess the nations, and 
make the desolate cities to be inhabited. Fear not; for thou shalt 
not be ashamed: neither be thou confounded; for thou shalt 
not be put to shame ; for thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth, 


and the reproach of thy widowhood shalt thou remember no more. 
—Isaiah 54 ; 2-4. 


Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to the whole 
creation. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but 
he that disbelieveth shall be condemned.—Mark 16 ; 15-16. 


WE now pass from the life of Jesus, on the earth, 
to that divine life through which he continues to live 
in the souls of all who believe that he came from 
God, to teach mankind a clearer and truer knowledge 
than they had before known of God and his relation 
to the human family. And it is the union of all those 
who have come to a knowledge of this divine life— 
called by various names, but all meaning the same 
thing,—that constitutes the Church. Wherever a per- 
son is found who lives in obedience to this divine life 
in the soul, there isa member of this Church, no 
matter to what nation he belongs or by what name 
he is called. 

And that these who know what this divine life is, 
may be helpful to one another, and help those who 
are yet ignorant of this way of life, places for holding 
meetings have been built. In the days of Jesus they 
were called Synagogues. The Jewish places of meet- 
ing are still called by that name, but among other 
people they are called Houses of worship,—Meeting- 
houses, and more generally Churches, the latter name 
meaning that those who meet there belong to the 
Church of'Christ. 

Our lesson is, in the first part, an exhortation to 
the Jewish people to extend the borders of their 
church, so that other nations who were ignorant of 
the true God, may be brought under their influence, 
and it shows a wonderful fulfilment of the promise 
made to Abraham, which is contained in our Golden 
Text, that through his descendants the knowledge of 
God has been preserved, and all the nations of the 
earth are being brought under the influence of this 
knowledge of God. 

The great commission of Jesus that is embraced 
in the latter part of our lesson, places upon those 
who bear the name of Christians the obligation of 
continuing to extend this knowledge of God, not in 
the oldness of the letter as given through Moses, the 
great law-giver of Israel, but in the newness of the 
spirit as it dwelt in Jesus, and made him the great 
exemplar of that higher law, which stands not in 
meats and drinks and ordinances established by man, 
but is “ the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.” Romans, 1; 16. 

It is in obedience to this command of Jesus, that 
Christian men and women have gone away among 
nations and peoples that had never heard of Christ, 
to teach them the way of salvation. 
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THE VALUE OF REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 
IN the course of the numerous criticisms and sug- 
gestions with which the editors of a newspaper are 
usually favored,—and we do not use the word 
ironically, for many of these are both friendly and 
helpful,—we have found at times some one objecting 
to the occasional number and extent of the reports 
of meetings. Such objection was not in accord with 
the view of the present editorial management, and 
we take occasion to say a word or two on the subject 
at this time, suggested by a report which we give 
elsewhere from our friend M. G. S., at Hoopeston, 
Illinois, of the recent session of Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting, and other reports from other meetings. 
There is in these letters,as we conceive, an inter- 
esting and edifying picture of the religious and 
social condition of our brethren and sisters in those 
meetings, and like others that are furnished us from 
time to time by interested friends, they thus become 
of real value. The simple and frank statement of the 
details is helpful to us all,—scarcely less so, we think, 
when thus suitably presented, than are the formal 
answers to the formal queries by which, at stated 
times, in our meetings for business, the situation of 
the Society is attempted to be described. 

It must be recalled that many of our members are 
in small groups, and even in entirely isolated fami- 
lies. They do not, daily, as is the case with Friends 
who live in larger companies, see the kindly faces, 
and hear the candid words, of: those who hold the 
same convictions of principle and action. To allsuch 
scattered ones, word from the brethren, testifying of 
their continued faithfulness, cannot but be an en- 
couraging message. It is that word in season which 
comforts and helps. 

The letter from our friend from Illinois impressed 
us as especially of the class just described. It evi- 
dences the earnest spirit of the true Friend, and 
shows that few as our members are, proportionately, 
in the great States of the interior and West, they are 
still not swallowed up, but are keeping faithfully to 
the standards of our Society. It ought to be a fresh 


incentive to Friends, where they are numerous, to be 
alive and active, when we see that the little compan- 
ies are so steadfast and undaunted. 


And so, indeed, 





is the interchange of information which we thus get 
from all quarters of the field; it is necessarily help- 
ful to learn that others are not fainting by the way, 
but still pressing forward. In the absence of person- 
al visitation, and actual intercourse, face to face, the 
faithful letter of description is the acceptable substi- 
tute. When we cannot have a messenger, we may at 
least have a message of encouragement, and these re- 
ports from the meetings seem to us among the most 
serviceable of their class. 











DEATHS. 

ASH.—Ninth month 10th, at Spring Hill, Delaware Co., 
Pa., Mary H., wife of Humphrey M. Ash. 

ROGERS.—Near Pendleton, Ind., Ninth month 34, 
Charles Rogers, son of John W. and Elizabeth Rogers, aged 
13 years, a member of Fall Creek Monthly meeting of 
Friends. 

SNELLBAKER,—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 8th, 
Rebecca M., daughter of Benjamin M. and the late Sarah 
R. Snellbaker, in her 24th year. 

VAUGHAN.—At her residence, Haverford, Pa., Ninth 
month 6th, Emeline Vaughan, in her 74th year. 

WHARTON.—At Canonicut Island, R. I., Ninth month 
10th, 1886, Charlotte Brown, wife of J. 8. Lovering Wharton 
and daughter of the late Washington and Susan A. Brown, 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


BEDFORD SPRINGS. 

“T flattered all the beauteous country round 

As poets use. the skies, the clouds, the fields, 

The tangled hedge-rows, where the cows push out 

Impatient horns, and tolerant churning mouths 

*T wixt dripping ash-boughs,—hedge-rows all alive 

With birds, and gnats, and large white butterflies 

Which look as if the May-flower had sought life 

And palpitated forth upon the wind,— 

Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist, 

Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills, 

And cattle grazing in the watered vales.” 
FROM our pleasant modern hostelry, it is only an 
easy afternoon’s stroll through retired woodland ways 
and mountain shade, to the beautiful vale of springs 
and rippling waters where sits the ancient Bedford 
Springs Hotel. It is an old-fashioned, spacious brick 
edifice, with tall, stately, massive white columns, and 
with numerous supplementary buildings that alto- 
gether are able to shelter 500 guests. There isa 
Grecian pavilion yet inviting, where the fathers 
talked politics and drank the water under these same 
stately trees before we were born. The grass is for- 
est green in its shadowy depth, and there are happy 
voices of bee and bird in the quiet grounds, and the 
rapid little stream which carries onward down the 
valley the wealth of healing waters, has as gladsome 
a voice as when it fascinated the lonly mechanic of 
Bedford, near the beginning of this century, when he 
came to fish for trout in these fair waters. He had 
suffered many years from rheumatic pangs and malig- 
nant ulcers, and was impelled by thirst to drink deep- 
ly at the generous spring which bursts from a crevice 
in the rock just here. In the ensuing night he was 
more free from pain, and slept more tranquilly than 
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usual; and this unexpected relief induced him to 
drink daily of the waters, and bathe his limbs in the 
fountain. In a few weeks he was entirely cured. 
The next summer came valetudinarians in their car- 
riages and pitched their tents in the lovely narrow 
yale between the mountain slopes, to seek lost health 
from the munificent hand of nature. From that time 
to this, has this spring of magnesian waters been of 
great reputation. It discharges with but little fluctu- 
ation, a barrel of water per minute—and this water, 
which is more than is needed for the drinking foun- 
tain and for the plentiful baths, is barreled in mul- 
berry and oaken casks which go to supply the de- 
mand for Bedford water as a medicine in the various 
cities. 

The baths are delightful and most exhilarating. 
We tried them as hot as could be easily endured, and 
for more than fifteen minutes. Then we walked home 
about noon-day in the warm sunshine, without fa- 
tigue, feeling a positive joy in existence and a gener- 
al glow of benevolence. We are perhaps at two- 
thirds of a mile distance from the baths, and feel 
abundantly able to enjoy them without the use of 
acarriage. Others bear the same testimony as to the 
baths, and physicians who have examined into the 
matter scientifically, can give right counsels as to the 
use of the waters internally. Sulphurous, chalybeate, 
and limestone springs, as well as springs of soft pure 
water are in the immediate vicinity. Geologists ex- 
plain this diversity of the water by telling us rather 
learnedly that we are “on the dislocated side of 
asynclinal trough or basin in the strata, which are 
there steeply uplifted, and hence there is probably a 
very extensive surface drainage.” 

Dr, Casper Wistar, of Philadelphia, thusspeaks to 
his professional brethren concerning these waters : 


“Permit me to call the attention of your medical read- 
ers to the nature of the cases in which they may anticipate 
benefit from these waters. First in importance and fre- 
qnency, I should place those suffering from that deranged 
condition of the digestive organs which is so common 
among persons of sedentary habits and constant devotion 
to business. What the precise pathological condition of 
such cases is, it may be difficult to determine. It is gener- 
ally believed that the functions of the liver are imperfect- 
ly performed. The stomach is enfeebled, and the nervous 
system exhausted. The food is imperfectly digested, the 
bowels are disposed to constipation, and the mind loses its 
natural vigor. The anxieties of the counting-house, the 
mental application of the divine, the physician, and the 
lawyer, create numberless cases of this kind annually ; and 


_though the relaxation and amusements of the bathing- 


places and the invigorating influence of sea atmosphere 
may afford some relief, these do not act so directly on the 
organs whose functions are impaired, and can not, there- 
fore, produce so useful an impression as is received at the 
Springs. 

According to other authorities the waters, both in- 
ternally, and as a bath, are to be recommended for 
rheumatism and other diseases. In all such cases 
the invigorating mountain air and the abundance of 
brisk exercise in the high places, sure to be enjoyed, 
have much to do in banishing the languor and weak- 
ness to which human life is so liable. 
And indeed this is a lovely land,— 








‘* ,. . Such little hills, the sky 
Can stoop to tenderly, and the wheatfields climb : 
Such nooks of valleys . . .” 


and these grave mountain heights, and solemn am- 
phitheatres of smooth mountain walls, clad with for- 
est richness and crowned with the dewy shimmer of 
the morning and the golden glory of evening! 

The valley at the Springs Hotel is very narrow, 
and it widens out as we follow the waters of Shober’s 
Run downward. The land is limestone and its fer- 
tility is very great. One day we walked by the way 
of this stream quite on to the town of Bedford, which 
looks imposing from the distance with its two tall 
spires and its picturesque houses. We wanted to 
find the intellectual center of the place and see the 
historic record of this town. But we seemed to find 
there was no such center. There is no library of any 
sort which could loan us even the county history, 
which does exist, we hear, but which we may not 
beg or borrow, as it was published purely by subscrip- 
tion and does not now exist in the market anywhere. 
O musty, dusty old town with a historic name,—gone 
to sleep here upon the eastern slope of the Alleghe- 
nies,—what is thy excuse for being? We are near 
the Maryland State line, the veritable Mason and 
Dixon’s imaginary boundary between freedom and 
slavery. Yet they say that in the dread old time of 
slavery very few of the bondmen escaped to this 
place, for here they found scant sympathy from the 
conservatives of the past. The teasel (Depsacus sylves- 
tris) is abundant by the way-side and suggests the 
flora of Maryland, since I never before have seen it so 
far north. The walnut, ash and other hard wood 
trees grow in the valley, which is also suggestive of 
the South land. In all the woodland there is indi- 
cation of the great richness of the earlier summer 
days, but six weeks’ drought has withered the tender 
plant life and hardened the soil to the solidity ofa 
brick. Yet the air is invigorating though so dry. 
The change from the mid-day to night temperature 
in this very warm dry weather is from 85° to 60° 
Fahrenheit, and we awaken in the clear crisp morn- 
ing to a sense of ability to accomplish much, and 
as the “jocund day stands tip-toe on the misty moun- 
tain tops,” we can scarcely conceive that mid-summer 
fervors are in reserve for us later. The dew-fall is 
phenomenal, drenching the trees and refreshing the 
parched grass. The mountain of the Springs has a 
smooth terraced walk to the very summit, and in the 
dewy morning hour we will rise up with the lark, 
and seek the heavenward-looking heights. A con- 
venient staff is not amiss, though scarcely needful on 
this gently graded foot-path. But great drops of rain 
are falling, and we are astonished, thinking that we 
have had abundant assurance that the day was to be 
clear. Welook upto aclear sky and notice that a 
languid breeze is stirring the tall boughs above us, 
and sending down miniature showers of dew-drops. 
At very frequent intervals are restful seats, where 
we pause and drink in the exceeding beauty of the 
situation. It is like an old world forest, where the 
wilderness is all subdued by the long and studious 
care of mankind, and where all the harmless life of 
the woodland is protected and conserved. There is 
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no excuse for weariness, and we feel none as we walk 
onward under stately oaks and chestnuts to a simple 
and roomy pavilion, from which a liberal vista is cut 
through the forest, revealing a view which is pleasing 
and noble. Through this open space we see the dis- 
tant amphitheatre-like wall of the Alleghenies with 
scarcely a break, .blue and faint in its far-off gran- 
deur, while in the middle distance is the romantic 
Juniata, by which we have lingered many days in 
joyance. Cultivated fields traversed by the husband- 
man in «nany a vigorous round of ever-varying in- 
dustries, many a town, and many a spire, and many 
a group of clustering trees and pleasant farm-house 
rising almost to the dignity ofa villa, give us here an 
hour’s quiet enjoyment in the cool, pure, high air of 
this Constitution Hill, as it is called. The pavilion 
stands on the uttermost point of its summit, where it 
extends like a lofty promontory into the surround- 
ing valley. Is not this a place for quiet happiness 
these autumn days, when the gilding of the forest 
has begun on mountain walls, and is to increase in 
richness till the whole landscape is all aglow with 
the radiance of color which characterizes our Ameri- 
can{woodlands in the declining year? S. R. 


Arandale House, Bedford, Pa., Ninth month 10. 





From The American. 
BOTANIZING ON THE UPPER DELAWARE. 


ABOVE the Delaware Water Gap lies a lovely region 
of terraced valleys, bordered by glen-pierced cliffs— 
a land of mountains, woods, and running-waters; of 
tumbling cascades and quiet reaches; of extensive 
views and deep ravines. No railroad as yet disturbs 
the quietude of the Upper Delaware valley between 
Port Jervis and the Gap, yet the district is not unvis- 
ited. Artists and artistic aspirants, often uncouthly 
attired, carry their easels to favorite spots, and com- 
pare sketches on the piazza in the evening; anglers 
trudge lomg miles after black bass, rock-fish, and 
perch ; a geological party occasionally hunts up the 
fossils of the Lower Helderberg, or the Genesee 
shale; now and then a botanist searches through 
wood, field and riverside for rare plants; while hun- 
dreds who cannot be classed in any of the preceding 
categories, find health and pleasure in driving to falls 
and wandering in woods. 

The river-bed and its terraces are fringed on the 
Pennsylvania shore by a line of cliffs, the extreme 
lowest part of which is formed of a comparatively 
soft shale ; while the remainder consists of a rock 
which, though sufficiently bard and durable where 
only the horizontal face of the beds is exposed (for it 
is the formation from which flagstones are derived) 
is exceedingly friable when, as is here the case, the 
atmosphere and the rainfall act upon the edges of the 
layers. Above tower grand masses of more compact 
stone, of similar nature, forming in places cliffs sev- 
eral hundred feet in height. All along the foot of 
the cliffs is a talus of broken fragments formed by 
the disintegration of the cliffs, and this material 
serves admirably for the macadamization of the 
roads, which are always as free from mud or dust as 
country roads can well be. 





Every stream and streamlet which finds its way 
into the Delaware must fall over these cliffs, and 
every one has gradually eroded a ravine of greater 
or less length, terminated by a fallor a series of falls, 
It is a law of dynamical geology that where water 
runs from a hard stratum to a softer, it must form a 
cascade. While in the harder stratum it may form a 
narrow ravine, a caiion with perpendicular sides, but 
when at last it wears through the harder rock and is 
precipitated upon the softer it erodes the latter more 
swiftly and descends perpendicularly. The broader 
and deeper ravine in front of the fall is constantly 
lengthened by the cutting power of the water as it 
pours over the harder upper stratum, and fantastic 
jutting crags and abrupt bends mark the former site 
of the fall, and attest the power of the grand land- 
scape-forming agent. 

Every one of these side valleys has a variety and 
beauty of its own, yet all,—Saw Creek, the little 
Bushkill, the Raymondskill, the Sawkill,—present 
the same order of arrangement as we ascend from 
the Delaware. First there is a gradually narrowing 
ravine with more or less. sloping sides, then follow 
grand cliffs and falls, above this is a narrow cafion, 
and still higher the stream puris over a rocky bed 
bordered by grassy meadows. 

The conformation of the country,—high hill-top, 
with woods and meadows, shady ravines, broad river 
valley,—gives great variety to the flora; and the 
change from one geological formation to another adds 
to the diversity. Upon the limestone of the Helder- 
berg series, as it is exposed along the line of the 
Hog’s Back, near Bushkill, grow two of the most del- 
icate of our native ferns, but it is in vain tosearch for 
them elsewhere. One of.these, the dark rock-brake 
(Allosurus atropurpureus) may be readily known by 
its rather stiff and pinnate fronds, with smooth dark 
purple rhachis, growing in tufts from the face of the 
rock ; but the second and more delicate species (A. 
gracilis) is not easy to find, as it hides its tiny pale- 
green frondlets in the crevices, safe alike from the 
sun’s rays and the observation of non-hotanical vis- 
itors. Here there is work for both paleontologist and 
botanist. While the former (principally represented 
upon a memorable visit by a very determined young 
lady) picks up sections of trilobites with yard-long 
names, fragments of crinoid stems such as formed 
Saint Cuthbert’s beads, bits of alveolites, and casts of 
brachiopods that once unfolded their arms in Silurian 
seas ; the botanist can gather the rock-brakes and the 
singular walking-fern that rests upon the ground and 
springs up thence refreshed into a younger frond, can 
pluck the nodding blue hare-bell, and sever from its 
non-prickly stem the fragrant blussom of the purple- 
flowering raspberry. 

At the end of the Hog’s Back the limestone stra- 
tum crops out at Fossil Rock, at the foot of which lie 
several rectangular masses commonly nicknamed the 
Saratoga trunks. These are a mass of crinoid stems 
and other relics of the long-past age when the Dela- 
aware valley was ocean bottom. At this point the 
river makes the abrupt curve known as the Wall Pack 
Bend. From the summit of the Hog’s Back the water 
can be seen upon both sides—to the right hugging 
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the dark woods of the Jersey mountains, to the left 
rippling over the obstructing rocks at the foot of Fos- 
sil Rock. Earlier in July the woods were ablaze with 
rhododendrons, but the glory of this princely flower 
lasts not long, and a few withering petals upon 
punches of growing seed vessels are all that on July 
99th remain to show where oncethe white corollas 
gleamed among the large magnolia-like leaves. The 
Ericacee—perhaps the queen family of exogenous 
flowering plants—the tribe which gives us arbutus, 
rhododendron, azalea or false honey-suckle, the kal- 
mia or mountain laurel, the rhodora, the vacciniums, 
the trailing arbutus and the white alder (Clethra) has 
at this season few blossoms to offer in these moun- 
tain regions. Among these few is that of Gaultheria 
procumbens, the aromatic wintergreen, a creeping 
evergreen the leaves of which are often eaten because 
of their spicy flavor, resembling that of the sweet 
birch. The creeping stems of this plant are common 
in the cool deep woods, but the ascending flowering 
branches and white flowers are comparatively few. 
Here and there, in the last days of July, may also be 
found the wax-like terminal flowers of the varigated- 
leaved pipsissewa, and the ghastly white stems 
and nodding blossoms of the corpse-plant or Indian 
ipe. ° 

: The autumn composite are preparing their exhi- 
bition, but as yet golden rods, asters, and iron-weed 
are not conspicuous, and the wild sunflowers, huge 
purple pasture thistles, and the cone-flowers (Rud- 
beckia) which are at this season the most prominent 
plants of this order, do not predominate over the 
representatives of the pea, figwort and mint families. 
To the figwort (Scrophulariacexe) must perhaps be 
awarded the flower-prize at this season. On the 
shady banks the lilac and white panicled and two- 
lipped blossoms of the penstemon are not uncom- 
mon ; on the edges of rich woods rise the tall stems 
and long dense spikes of white flowers of Virginia 
veronica, or Culver’s physic; in dry copses the pur- 
ple and the yellow Gerardias shine brightly among 
the green ; and by the waterside the blue monkey- 
flower may be met with. In wood and meadow the 
presence of the mint tribe is attested, more by the 
fragrance than the beauty of the blossoms. The 
sweet scent of the dittany and the odor of the false 
pennyroyal fill the copses, while by the streams the 
spearmint, and on rocky banks the wild basil pour 
forth their perfume in fresh mountain air. 

It is the season of fruits rather than flowers. The 
dew-berries are over ripe, the blackberries ripe, 
huckleberries cover banks and hillsides, the dark blue 
berries of the dogwood shine among the foliage ; the 
viburnums ostentate their cymes of fruit; the horn- 
beams and hop hornbeam dangle their fertile catkins 
from the underside of their branches, and the hicko- 
ries, walnuts, and butternuts are studded with green 
balls that hide their wrinkled kernels. Yet still over 
bush and bramble the sweet clematis—twin sister of 
the virgin’s-bower of the English poets, flings its long 
trailing branches and crowded white blossoms ; while 
in the meadows the red and white spirzeas, and along 
the edges of swamps the sweet swamp rose, tempt us 
to the swamp itself, where the long close-flowers of 


the orange-red lily abound, with here and there a 
blazing spike of the scarlet lobelia. 


W. N. Lockineron. 





A GOOD MAN’S TENDERNESS. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON went one day into an upper 
room of his house, and closed the window. It had 
been left open a long time because of the great heat ; 
but now the weather was becoming cooler, and so 
Mr. Stephenson thought it would be well to shut it. 
He little knew at the time what he was doing. Two 
or three days afterward, however, he chanced to ob- 
serve a bird flying against that same window, and 
beating against it with all its might, again and again, 
as if trying to break it. His sympathy and curiosity 
were aroused. What could the little thing want? 
He at once went to the room, and opened the win- 
dow to see. The window opened, the bird flew 
straight to one particular spot in the room, where 
Stephenson saw a nest,—that little bird’s nest. The 
poor bird looked at it, took the story in at a glance, 
and fluttered down to the floor, broken-hearted, al- 
most dead. ’ 

Stephenson, drawing near to look, was filled with 
unspeakable sorrow. There sat the mother bird, and 
under eit four tiny little young ones,—mother and 
young all apparently dead. Stephenson cried aloud. 
He tenderly lifted the exhausted bird from the floor, 
the worm it had so long and bravely struggled to 
bring to its home and young still in its beak, and 
carefully tried to revive it; but all his efforts proved 
in vain. It speedily died, and the great man 
mourned for many a day. At that time, the force of 
George Stephenson’s mind was changing the face of 
the earth ; yet he wept at the sight of this dead fam- 
ily, and was deeply grieved because he himself had 
unconsciously been the cause of death.—Manchester 
Times. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

“ THE NEED OF A SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.” 
EDITORS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE leading article in the INTELLIGENCER AND JoUR- 
NAL of this week, on the“ Need of a Society of 
Friends,” is so full of excellent thought, tersely and 
logically expressed, I feel it a duty to call the atten- 
tion of casual readers to it. Itis a stirring appeal for 
the adoption of the spirit of Quakerism instead of 
simply resting in its forms. 

Wm. M. Jackson. 

New York, Ninth month 10th. 


EDITORS OF THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Our next monthly meeting, which occurs Fifth-day, 
the 16th instant, makes the 200th Anniversary of its 
existence, the first monthly meeting having been es- 
tablished at Perth Amboy, in the Ninth month, 1686, 
butsubsequently removed to Woodbridge, and finally 
to Rahway. We propose to hold a commemorative * 
meeting after the monthly meeting, and Friends will 
assemble at 2 p. m. 

Jos. D. SHOTWELL. 
Rahway, N. J., Ninth month 13th. 
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BLUEBELLS. 


LIKE landscapes in the distance seen with graduated blue, 

Forests of bluebells clothe the wood in one yet varying 
hue. 

Beneath the shelt’ring trees they stand, safe from the 
with’ring heat, 

And wave their bright heads in the breeze, as if our steps 
to greet. 


So full of sap and strength they spring forth from the 
woodland side, 

As if they held some power within, long with us to abide. 

Too exquisite their beauty seems to own a mortal birth: 

Fairies have ta’en the form of flowers to dwell upon this 
earth. 


Since then, a few revolving days had wheeled in rapid 
flight, 

When once more eye and feeling yearned to view the 
charming sight. 

I reached the spot to see with strange amazement and dis- 


may 

That all the company of flowers had, dreamlike, passed 
away. 

Are there no hopes and cherished joys that decorate life’s 
way, 

The bluebells of those earlier years that promised long to 
stay? a 

So strong they seemed we were compelled to revel in their 
light, 

And woke one night to find them gone,—fied like a dream 
of night. 


* 
Could we in patient hope await until another year, 


This lovely multitude within the forest would appear. ° 
So, in the woodland of the heart, bare winter’ will not stay ; 
And other joys will take the place of those now passed 
away. 
—London Society. 


TAKE HOPE. 
O FEARFUL heart and troubled brain ! 
Take hope and strength from this 
That Nature never hints in vain, 
Nor prophesies amiss. 


Her wild birds sing the same sweet stave, 
Her lights and airs are given 

Alike to playground and the grave; 
And over both is Heaven. 


SUNRISE. 
NO sound rose upward from the slumbering scene 
Save from the branches of the rustling trees, 
Touched by the tireless wind, as if to lull 
The forest cradled solitude. 
Aurora now was giving birth to light ; 
The red glow shimmered in the orient sky, 
And night, reluctant gathering up her trail, 
Bade from the sky her sentries all withdraw, 
And fled before the mighty conqueror, Day, 
While all the waking world rejoiced for freedom. 
We felt the sunbeams, ere the sun had risen, 
Presaging glory shut the dazzled eye, 
And then God’s grandeur, in the glowing orb, 
Burst upwards from the flaming horizon 
And greeted us and all the world with splendor. 
Oh ! ’twas a sight that made our spirits glad 
To thus attest the effulgent consequence 
Of that divine behest “ Let there be light!” 





THE OFFICE OF THE IMAGINATION IN 
EDUCATION. : 

OWING to instincts which are often safer guides . 
than our most elaborate theories, the favorite stories 
and songs of children, and the folk-lore which hag 
found its way everywhere into human hearts and 
homes, are made up from traditions which appeal 
most vividly to the imagination, and people the 
world with ideal conceptions. Such are the books 
like Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” of which thous. 
ands upon thousands of copies are demanded by each 
successive generation. In accordance with these same 
instincts, and for reasons which have commended 
themselves to wise and thoughtful men for many 
generations, the great poets have been recognized ag 
august and effective teachers, and, at the head of 
those who have given the most perfect examples of 
literature, have had a leading place in the higher 
systems of education. It has been supposed that by 
studying them in their native tongues the young 
would become most thoroughly imbued with their 
mind and temper. Their sympathies would thus be 
refined and enlarged. Their higher faculties would 
be called into exercise. Drawn into closer com- 
panionship with those great souls, and sharing their 
highest thoughts, they would naturally rise with 
them into a higher sphere of life, and unconsciously 
become endowed with an intellectual, esthetic, and 
moral dignity, refinement, and simplicity which 
would hardly be reached so effectually in any other 
ae 
From the beginning, and more and more as they 
advance in their education, at home and at school, in 
the books they study and the literature they read, 
our children should be imbued with the fact that 
there are laws higher than those of matter, and 
objects of more transcendent interest than any that 
can be dwelt with from a purely materialistic point 
of view. Without a recognition of these higher laws 
and agencies, the material comforts which science 
and the mechanical arts are providing in such bound- 
less profusion become instruments of moral and in- 
tellectual deterioration. The loftier ideals of life, 
and with them its nobler aspirations and ambitions 
are lost. And when they are gone, wealth, all the 
more because of its abundance, enters as a corrupting 
influence everywhere, and taints the atmosphere in 
which it moves. 

A liberal education is not confined to institutions 
of learning. Sometimes it is gained by private in- 
vestigations and studies in moments snatched from a 
busy life; and somtimes, almost without books, it is 
gained, amid pressing circumstances, from the com- 
plications of business, from incidental intercourse 
with accomplished men and women, aided by habits 
of solitary meditation. But wherever and however 
it is sought, its office, and indeed the great purpose 
of life in training and educating men and women, is 
to call out what is noblest and best in them; to in- 
spire them with high aims; to enlarge and purify 
their minds by familiarity with the grandest thoughts 
and lives; and especially to exercise their highest 
faculties by the truest and largest conceptions of 
nature, man, and God. The great poets, seers, 
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prophets, who have been the vanguard in the pro- 
gress of the race, and who, by lifting men up to a 
higher consciousness of what they ought to be, have 
kept them moving forward towards a higher ideal, 
must always hold the highest place in every well- 
organized and healthful condition of society. 

Other branches of knowledge must not be under- 
yalued. They belong to our daily life, and no man 
can do without them. But the higher and broader 
culture which deals with matters of a more tran- 
gscendent quality, and which lifts science and life it- 
self into a purer and larger companionship, should 
enter into the training of every child, and go with 
him from the nursery to the kingdom of heaven. 
The infant mind is open to the holiest impressions, 
gnd the more advanced the stage of intellectual pro- 
gress he has reached, the more quickening and up- 
lifting are the conceptions which he may find open- 
ing before him as he follows the guidance of the 
great poets of humanity. 


THE SCHOOLS IN PARIS. 
CONCERNING the extent to which the schools and 
other institutions in France have been “ secularized,” 
in pursuance of the policy of separating the State 
from the Church, some strong statements have been 
made, and in his lecture at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in Sixth month last, Matthew Arnold said 
that the municipal government of the city of Paris 
forbade the name of God to be mentioned in the 
schools of that city. It seems, however, that these 
statements are in excess of the facts: A communica- 
tion printed in the London Christian is as follows : 

“Many feel, I am confident, deep regret at the un- 
just things continually published in this country 
about France. Since my letter appeared it has brought 
me a highiy prized visit from Mons. Theodore Monod, 
and several letters from Christian workers in France, 
or who know the country, energetically thanking me 
for the protest made against these repeated calnmnies 
of France and her beneficent institutions. 

“One pastor writes: ‘As a city, Paris, I know, 
needs constantly to improve; but it is always pain- 
ful to read that you do wrong when positively you 
are in the right path. Some of the books written ac- 
cording to the official programme contain the Divine 
Name. See pp. 124, 125, ‘Instruction Morale et Civ- 
ique.’ Autorisé pour les Ecoles de la Ville de Paris, 
medaille d’honneur, etc. (Paris: Fauvé et Nathan.)’ 

“T possess this book, and know with some intima- 
cy its excellent author. If I were to send you a trans- 
lation of the pages referred to you would be much 
surprised, and still more if you could know the wri- 
ter, who is Deputy for the Gironde, and a style of man 
sadly wanting in the English Parliament and the 
American Congress. RicHarD Heat.” 

Presuming from the context that the Deputy for 
the Gironde is an excellent man, we do not know 
that men of such sort are so “ sadly wanting” in the 
American Congress, and fear the writer of the com- 
munication may have committed the very error he 
complains of—criticism without knowledge. But his 
correction of such statements as that of Mr. Arnold 
seems conclusive. 






















THERE are those who must be pronounced far from 
unbelieving, who frequently in speech and actions 
furnish the evidence that they have faith in the right 
of truth, in the power of love, in the triumph of the 
good, yea, who live, labor, fight, suffer, even, with 
such completed devotion to their cause, that we might 
often desire for many so-called believers the strength 
and courage of such faith as these sceptics reveal. 
What do they lack? They lack the courage to give 
the name God to the holy powers in whose service 
they are living, and to say Thouto them. They have 
seen the imagination often play such part in the realm 
of religion, a part so large and so mournful, that they 
have thereby become insensible to its blessings, and 
do not know how good it is when it through meta- 
phors and names gives form and life to the unseen 
powers. Oh, they lose much! 
nion with God, the consciousness of being borne and 
supported by the Holy One and the Almighty, the 
comfort, the support, the spiritual exaltation, which 
the childlike prayer, the joyful faith in God, can give 
us,—of this they lose much. But still their scruple 
to give to the object of their faith a name, to welcome 





BELIEVING UNBELIEVERS. 


The secret commu- 


it as the living God, is a holy scruple. Notintheim- 
agination, but in the heart and life, is centered the 
essence of religion. And consequently, when I meet 
men of such noble impulses and see them engaged in 
spiritual labors, then I reach them with full confi- 
dence the hand of fellowship as fellow-believers ; 
and I see in them a new proof that the religious faith 
belongs to the essence of man, yea is the soul, the 
germ of our entire inner life. Many among our pres- 
ent unbelievers would be able to say with Schiller : 
“Do you ask me which religion I profess? I answer, 
None of them all. And why not? From religious- 
ness.” It isnot the chief thing whether we call God 
Zeus, or Jehovah, or what not: the chief thing is 
whether we feel ourselves impelled and borne, pos- 
sessed and blessed by his holy power of lové. In all 
these ways God lives and shows who are his children. 
—By F. W. N. Hugenholiz : translated from Stemmen. 











LUKEWARM IN RELIGION. 


W.C. PRIME, in the course of a long article in the 
New Princeton Review, (Presbyterian in affiliation), on 
“ Country Churches in New England” says: 
“Perhaps memory deceives me, and there was 
not so much more devotion in the Sunday gather- 
ings of fifty years ago than now. But as a rule 
there is very little now. The people do not appear i 
to come together for worship. The experience of 
ages teaches that people who are religiously educa- 
ted will habitually assemble regularly for the 
worship of their God, doing it both as a pleasure 
and a duty. It is not easy to induce men 
and women to assemble once or twice a week, for 
months, years, lifetimes, to hear lectures, essays, ser- 
mons, however instructive or eloquent. This is es¢ 
pecially true of the young. In the large majority of 
country congregations it is quite evident that the 
people assembled have little idea of any purpose of 
personal worship. There was a time when contro- 
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versy ran high about the proper posture in prayer. 
It proved that man had at least the conviction that 
some specific outward sign of inward humility was 
proper. It is now the general custom to ignore all 
outward formalities. It is rare in “orthodox” 
churches, to see any one even bow the head or close 
the eyes while the minister prays. In many churches 
all the congregations sit bolt upright and stare at the 
man in the pulpit or look around. A striking cus- 
tom prevails in many churches, where the choir, lo- 
cated at the end opposite to the pulpit does the sing- 
ing. All the people, old and young, rise, turn their 
backs to the pulpit and look at the choir, in silence, 
while that part of the service is performed. One is 
tempted in this connection to speak of the doggerel 
stuff which has taken the place of the old psalms and 
hymns which were once the grand liturgy of the 
church of every denomination. But whatever it is, 
the people stare and listen. It is evident that they 
have come to see and hear, to use eyes and ears only ; 
not to take part in the service.” 


THE spring and summer in Japan is full of pictur- 
esque beauty, and yields an atmosphere of delicious 
comfort. The skies drop gladness, and the earth teems 
with loveliness. Its garden pictures are changing as 
a kaleidoscope. The terraced hill-sides rank with ver- 
dure, vie with wheat-fields bending ’neath their load 
of grain; some just cut and supplanted by rice, in 
fields flooded with water, while others, green with 
the tender shoots, are ready for transplanting. When 
the seasons are unusually dry nothing is left to suffer. 
The reservoirs are so large, and the irrigating system 
so complete, that Japan’s wondrous garden smiles on 
beneath scorching rays. 

The trees of Japan are a wonder. Here is the 
“ mockungi,” with its purple bell-shaped flowers; also 
the magnolia, with its rich white and purple clusters. 
Queen among the trees towers the camelia. Some 
of these are sixty feet high, and are covered with 
blossoms from January to May, of many varieties, 
from the large pure white, resembling a double rose, 
to various shades of pink and red. The cherry and 
plum-trees are cultivated solely for their blossoms, 
and are trees ofrare beauty. The former grows thirty 
feet high and as many broad, its branches covered 
with red and white flowers, two inches in diameter 
and perfuming the air at a great distance. Its petals 
of snow and ‘cream, falling in showers, spread many 
a carpet for the feet on the stone-paths leading to the 
temples, verifying the native poet when he says, 
“There are snow-showers which do not descend from 
the skies.” The plum-tree is par excellence the po- 
et’s tree. Often it is seen standing leafless in the 
snow, yet adorned with blossoms like a bride. The 
tree bursts into soft clouds of bloom and fragrance 
in February, but without leaves. Along the hill-sides 
maples and pines are covered with vines of exquisite 
loveliness, trailing and intertwining with bewilder- 
ing intricacy ; among these are the wistaria and thum- 
bergia, with their purple stars and tufts. From the 
verdant valleys to the tops of the mountains are seen 
lilies, pinks, and roses of endless variety. The grass 


is studded, and flowers spring even from the quaint 
artistic, thatched roofs of the tea-houses, asking leave 
only to grow and bless the light. These tea-houses 
seem idyllic. They are a national institution, for 
they are everywhere, as the people are every where: 
along the city streets, by the roadside, in the groves, 
woods, parks, valleys, and up the mountain-side— 
HELEN Tompson, in Brooklyn Magazine. 


COAL-TAR SUGAR. 


SACCHARINE, the new product from coal tar, is 299 
times sweeter than common sugar. But, then, it costs 
$12 a pound; while the old-fashioned sweetener jg 
only 6} cents. It is, notwithstanding its high price, 
already being used by the makers of glucose to bring 
that substance up to the proper standard of sweet. — 
ness. The inventor claims that one teaspoonful of 
saccharine will convert a barrel of water into good 
syrup; also, that it does not decay, mold, or ferment, 
which will make it especially valuable for pickling 
and preserving delicate vegetables and meats, and, 
furthermore, it has no injurious effect upon the hu- 
man system. It is used to some extent in sweeten- 
ing delicate wafers for invalids and in disguising the 
taste of nauseous medicines. This is, we believe, the 
last valuable product produced from coal tar. If 
some competent hand would undertake to catalogue 
all the substances of real value which have been 
found in what was once absolutely waste material, 
which the manufacturers were only too glad to be rid 
of, it would form a curious and interesting chapter. 
Naphtha, benzole, carbolic acid, ammonia, dyes of 
every hue, and some tints never before seen, an al- 
most perfect substitute for madder and paraffine, the 
only artificial substitute for beeswax, are a few of the 
most commonly used substances which the patient 
investigation of the chemist has succeeded in wrest- 
ing from what was once but a black, sticky mass, so 
nauseous to sight and smell that there were, we be- 
lieve, in the old days before its value was known, 
city ordinances requiring the manufacturers so to dis- 
pose of it, that it would not offend the senses.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


TEACH THE BOYS TO WORK. 


SOMEBODY says, Let every farmer who has boys 
provide them a workshop. We say, Let every father 
have a workshop, or work-room, or work-bench, 
where the boys may gratify their longing for tools, 
and incarnate their restless activity in “something to 
do.” It should be made pleasant, attractive, and 
comfortable. If room enough, there can be a work- 
bench and vise, a shaving horse, and perhaps a small 
foot-lathe, two or three planes, augers of different 
sizes, a few chisels, drawing-knife, saw, and hammer. 
For those who cannot afford the whole, a part would 
answer; and to those who can, other tools might be 
added, the cost of the tools being but a trifle com- 
pared with the advantages gained, one of which is a 
real progress in practical education. It has been 
said the best inheritance a man can leave his chil- 
dren is not money to maintain them, but the ability 
to help and take care of themselves. 
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A young man who can at any time mend sofa, 
chair, rocker, sled, harness, or tin ware, set the clock, 
repair an umbrella, whitewash a wall, paper a room, 
and do a hundred other small jobs, will get through 
the world far more comfortably and thriftily than 
one who is constantly obliged to send fora mechanic, 
Besides all this, and greater still, is the moral influ- 
ence of tools in furnishing boys something cheerful 
to do in stormy weather or leisure hours, and thus 
weakening any temptation to attend those places of 
diversion which so often lay the foundation of life- 
jong harm to character.—Parish Visitor. 





An IncIDENT OF TRAVEL.—Some remarks concerning 
the temptation to leave religion behind one when 
traveling, led to a suggestive disclosure. 

“T noticed your family last evening at supper. I 

drew my companion’s attention, saying, ‘In all the 
time I’ve been on the road, and in all the hotels 
where I’ve stopped, I never before saw any one ask 
a blessing at a public table.’ And. he said, ‘Neither 
have I.’ When I saw the heads bow at your table, I 
thought I should like to have a chance to speak to 
you.” 
“ This unostentatious inclination of the head, 
which was the custom in my friend’s family wher- 
ever they found themselves, was a little thing, the 
slightest possible acknowledgment of their allegiance 
to their King. I have never heard that it provoked 
any adverse criticism. One of the family told me 
that a few others, encouraged by the example, bowed 
in a like simple act of devotion. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

On1o Yearly Meeting has been in session at Da- 
mascus, the business session beginning on the 27th 
of Eighth month, preceded by the meeting of minis- 
ters and elders on the 26th. As this Yearly Meeting 
is most prominent of all the Western “ revivalist ” 
bodies, some special interest attaches to its proceed- 
ings, and we make the following extracts from the 
Chicago Christian Worker of the 2d and 9th inst. On 
the 26th— 

“Meeting for worship convened at 10 A. M., and 
was large n usual. The first service was to sing 
* All hail Pibowe: of Jesus’ name,’ and ‘ Nearer my 
God to Thee,” Christ our all and in all, for us as a 
church and,for all to draw near to him, was the man- 
ifest feeling. D.B. Updegraff read as an opening 
lesson 2 Cor. 6th chapter, dwelling on the thought of 
God’s nearness and presence with his people. ‘Ye 
are the temple of the living God,’ as the Lord has 
said, ‘I will dwell in them and walk in them,’ our 
precious and glorious privilege is nearness and one- 
ness with God. Jacob Baker, Hulda Rees and sev- 
eral others engaged in fervent and effectual prayer. 
David J. Douglas rose with the open Bible, offered 
prayer, and then read John vi., 53, 54, and spoke at 
length upon feeding on Christ, his flesh and blood, 
as the source of life. He spoke to the unsaved of 
their danger, urging them to accept Christ now ; then 
of the believer’s privilege in Christ to be sanctified 
wholly, kept by the power of God, having life and 





growth in Christ by feeding upon him, the living 
Word. Jane Jones and others spoke under the guid- 
ance and power of the spirit to the comfort and edi- 
fication of many souls. 

“The meeting of ministers and elders convened 
at3 P.M. Alfred Brown was led to dwell very fully 
and most beautifully upon Paul’s advice to Timothy : 
‘How thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house 
of God,’ etc. Oliver White followed with some ap- 
propriate remarks in regard to the concentration of 
effort in Christian work, as practically carried out in 
his own experience. David J. Douglass then fol- 
lowed, and, as if having just received an electric 
shock from the Divine battery, he poured forth a vol- 
ume of utterances clothed with immortal power, and 
the energies of the Spirit, until every heart was 
thrilled, moved and melted, and renewed desires be- 
gotten of God to plunge afresh into the fountain of 
cleansing. His theme was separation unto God, 
walkingalone with Him. Ashe closed, asolemn awe 
filled the house, and, at brother B. D. Updegraff’s sug- 
gestion, almost the whole congregation, being about 
the Pentecostal number, fell on their knees and faces, 
groaning in the Spirit, for perfect redemption from 
the bondage of sin, and for the fulness of the bles- 
sing for more extended service. 

“ An evening meeting for worship was held witha 
full house, and much interest was manifested from 
the beginning. Singing and prayer occupied the 
opening. Seth C. Rees read 2 Peter 3d chapter, and 
Alfred Brown spoke from the 14th verse ; a very clear 
and impressive sermon for all. He taught the second 
coming of Christ as being pre-millennial, the neces- 
sity of a preparation for it by the church, the resur- 
rection from the dead, the restoration of this earth, 
its redemption from the curse and its purification by 
fire. Others spoke with earnest and pathetic words, 
appealing to all to be ready to meet the coming of 
our Lord. 

“Sixth-day 27th,8 a. m.—A praise meeting was 
held, lasting near two hours, and was an occasion of 
joy and blessing to many. At 10 a.m. the meeting 
gathered for the business of the church. The open- 
ing hymn, ‘I need thee every hour,’ was joined in 
heartily by many, and was a true expression of our 
hearts. Alfred Brown offered an appropriate prayer. 
D. J. Douglas read Acts vi. 3, as suited to our need in 
view of the absence of both clerks, that we should 
appoint men full of faith and the Holy Ghost, mak- 
ing some excellent suggestions to the church and in- 
dividuals. John Butler then read Ps. 51, and made 
some feeling remarks of his deep exercise of soul for 
the best interest of our church.” 

The business of the first day included the ap- 
pointment of Asa Pim and Daniel Green as clerk and 
assistant, and the reading of the minutes of visiting 
ministers as follows: From Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
Alfred Brown, Oliver White, Jane Jones, Benjamin 
Coppock, Lizzie A. Lee; New England, Wm. Jacob, 
and Narcisci, his wife; New York, Mary Morrills, 


Hannah Pratt, Almira Pringle, Annie Pringle; West-° 


ern, David J. Douglas, Mary J. H. Chappell; North 
Carolina, Wm. L. Pearson; Canada, John Dorland. 
The London General Epistle was read and the usual 
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number of copies were directed to be printed for cir- 
culation, also the special epistle and those from Dub- 
lin, Baltimore and North Carolina. 

The question of “the ordinances” came up, both 
in the meeting of ministers and elders, and the 
general meeting. We make the following further 
extracts from the Christian Worker: 

“The queries were read and answered [in the 
select meeting on 8th month 28th,] with the. usual 
slight exceptions, after which the following reference 
from Damascus meeting of ministers and elders was 
read: ‘We feel called upon at this time to re-affirm 
the Scriptural doctrines always held by Friends up- 
on the subjects of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
We believe that the baptism which appertains to 
the present dispensation is the baptism with the 
Holy Ghost administered by Christ himself, and the 
true communion is a spiritual partaking of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ by faith.’ 

“ After some remarks in favor of adopting it by 
this meeting and recommending it to the yearly 
meeting for its acceptance and promulgation, by 
John Butler and others, it was objected that we were 
hardly prepared for that, until there was a full un- 
derstanding of the purport of said declaration. D. 
B. Updegraff said that while he might have little or 
no objection to the wording of this reference, yet he 
supposed that the real purpose designed to be ac- 
complished was about the same as in the previous 
efforts, to have the yearly meeting make a deliver- 
ance. Ifso, the objectionable features, though out of 
sight, would still remain. The real animus of the 
proposition he supposed was the same. It was only 
last year that such an attempt was defeated by the 
overwhelming voice of the yearly meeting after a 
very full and candid discussion of the subject, and 
there the matter ought to rest for the present. But 
a spirit of insubordination to the conclusions of last 
yearly meeting has been constantly manifested in 
various ways, especially by inculcating the idea that 
they were invalidated because of the local influences 
of Mt. Pleasant. With more than equal propriety 
the action of this yearly meeting might be disre- 
garded and held in contempt because of the local in- 
fluences of Damascus. 

“Several then spoke against it. Some plead 
there was nothing in this to bind men’s consciences, 
and it was only a statement of the faith so generally 
accepted and taught by all, the saving baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. It was said if this was all there was no 
objection to it, but this was not all intended in the 
proposition, but it was expected by this to exclude 
our members from exercising liberty of conscience 
upon the observance of the outward rites. Some 
said not so; they did not want to do that. Others 
yes, this was what was wanted ; that the rite of water 
baptism was contrary to Friends’ doctrine, and al- 
ways had been, and that those who practiced these 
rites could find a place in other churches where this 
_was their custom. 

“Jacob Baker said he wanted nothing more than 
to reaffirm our views upon the baptism of Christ 
with the Holy Ghost, and the true spiritual com- 
munion. 


“A. H. Hussey said if this was the case he would 
suggest a different wording of the proposition 80 
there would be no mistake in it, and read as q oaks: 
stitute the following: ‘We feel called upon at thig 
time to reaffirm our long established views upon 
Christ’s baptism with the Holy Ghost and with fire 
as a necessary qualification for an efficient minister 
or elder in the church’. 

“Some said they agreed to that. After considera. 
ble discussion on both sides, D. B. Updegraff said if 
something like that is all that is wanted, we will not 
be long coming to a conclusion, and thus settle this 
matter. So he wrote out the following and pre. 
sented it as a substitute for the one before us: ‘Ohio 
Yearly Meeting is united in reaffirming her sincere 
faith in the truth of Holy Scripture concerning the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost as the only saving bap- 
tism, and administered by Christ himself to his own 
dear children who will consecrate themselves to him 
and claim the promise of the Father. And also that 
no outward rite can ever be substituted for that eat- 
ing of the flesh and drinking the blood of Christ 
without which no man can have eternal life.’ 

“ Quite a number sanctioned it. John Butler said, 
‘I do not agree to this as a substitute for the other ; it 
does not comprise what we want.’ 

“LM. Stanley said,‘ What, are we to have two 
baptisms, when the Scriptures say,’ ‘ One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism?’ Friends never held such 
views, that there were two baptisms necessary to sal- 
vation.’ 

“Several wanted nothing done on the subject by 
this meeting. Leave it whereit always was. Others 
urged that we must do something, or other yearly 
meetings would cut us off, and that our ministers 
would not be received in meetings outside of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. We must do something now. 

“It was replied there was no danger of other year- 
ly meetings cutting us off on this account ; that there 
were too many in all these other meetings who be- 
lieved as we do, that all should have the right to ex- 
ercise liberty of conscience on a non-essential like 


this. The clerk then put the question as to the sub- 
stitute by D. B. Updgeraff, which resulted in a vote 
of more than two to one inits favor. I then re- 
luctantly sent to the yearly meeting re for its 
consideration, many preferring not to up a dis- 
cussion in that meeting. Over three houf$ Were spent 


upon the subject. 


“SEconpD-payY, 10 a. m.—After a season of prayer 
for the Lord’s blessing and guidance, the clerks read 
the remainder of the epistles from other yearly meet- 
ings. After this a reference was read from Salem 
Quarterly Meeting as follows: ‘ We believe that the 
circumstances demand it, and we desire the yearly 
meeting to reaffirm in a clear and concise manner its 
time-honored doctrine of the spirituality of the or- 
dinance of baptism and the supper, as both orthodox 
and Scriptural.’ It was referred to the representa- 
tives. The temperance committee presented a very 
interesting and encouraging report and a resolution 
on prohibition which was sanctioned by the yearly 
meeting. 
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“ All the devotional meetings of the yearly meet- | storm on the 12th and 13th confined them in their hotel, 


ing have been signally characterized by the power 
and presence of the Holy Ghost. At the close of 
each, almost without exception, the altar has been 
crowded with seekers, either for pardon or purity. 
The complete and double work of Christ, as our jus- 
tification and sanctifiction, has been most clearly and 
definitely placed before the people. Several young 
people confessed that Jonah-like they had fled to 
Tarsus, but were now ready to proclaim God’s mes- 

to the unsaved, even tothe uttermost partsof the 
earth. One dear child, at a young people’s meeting 
in which the power of God was mightily felt, arose 
with much trembling, and in the midst of tears and 
gobs told how God had called her to preach the Gos- 
pel, a precious renewed evidence that God does not 
design that woman’s ministry shall cease in the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

“The glorious second coming of the Lord Jesus 
and the resurrection from thedead as plainly set 
forth in the Scriptures has brought joy and comfort 
tomany hearts. Eternal punishment, as the reward 
of the wicked, has been much dwelt upon, and the 
Lord’s servants counseled not to shun the declaration 
of this most important truth.” 





NEWS ‘AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The strongest wood in the United States, according 
to Professor Sargent, is the nutmeg hickory of the Arkansas 
region, and the weakest the West Indian birch. The most 
elastic is the tamarack, the white or shell-bark hickory 
standing far below it. The least elastic and of the lowest 
specific gravity is the blue wood of Texas. 

—In the twenty-one years elapsed since the close of 
the war, the debt of the United States (over and above 
assets available for its reduction) has been reduced from 
$2,756,431,571 to $1,378,176,580. The actual reduction is 
even greater than these figures show (owing to certain 
changes made in the methods of bookkeeping), and amounts 
to $1,532,310,116, or about seventy-two and a half million 
dollars per annum. The weight of debt per capita and the 
interest charge per capita have been very greatly reduced 
in these twenty years. In 1865 the debt was $78 25 per 
capita, last year it is only $2414. In 1865 the interest 


charge was $4 29 per annum per capita, last year it was 83 
cents. were not a few pessimists in 1862, however, 
who thou at this country would never recover from 
the strain civil war. To-day the remaining debt is 
easily carr and as to the union of the States, it is cer- 
tainly strompér than it was at any time for twenty-one 


years preceeding the rebellion. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 

THERE have been several additional shocks of earth- 
quake at Charleston, but all of them were so slight as to 
cause no further damage, and not to seriously excite alarm. 
The Mayor, Courtenay, who had been absent in Europe, 
has returned, and is aiding the work of repair, etc. Large 
contributions for the relief of the people have been sent 
forward. The Philadelphia fund, on the 13th inst., 
amonnted to $32,668.65. Subscriptions have also been 


made in London toa considerable amount. The sum re- 
ceived in Charleston , from all sources, up to the 13th inst., 
was $200,000. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and his party have remained in 
the Adirondack woods, hunting and fishing. A heavy rain 





during the two days. 


THE captain of the steamer, Mary D. Hume, which ar- 
rived at San Francisco on the 9th inst., reports that while 
sixteen miles northwest of Point Reyes on the previous 
day, nine distinct shocks of earthquake were felt. The 
vibrations were from north of east to south of west. 

ALFRED B. MORRINE, member of the Newfoundland 
Legislature, who is now in Halifax, saysthe Labrador fish- 
eries are an entire failure, and that 65,000 people are to-day 
destitute, and will be entirely dependent upon the Govern- 
ment for subsistence during the fall and winter. “'The 
total failure of the shore fishery this year renders 70,000 
people destitute, only 20,000 of those depending upon them 
being prepared to stand the loss of a year’s labor. The 
people have barely enough for present necessities and no 
means of earning a dollar. The only relief to this picture 
is the fact that the potato crop, the only crop raised on the 
island, is turning out well and will yield about a peck per 
head of population.” 

CoL. W. H. GILDER, of New York, and his companion, 
Griffith, started from Winnipeg, (Manitoba), on the 9th 
inst., for the North Pole. They will go by water from Sel- 
kirk to York Factory. The outfit which the Colonel takes 
consists of food, fire-arms and ammunition, scientific in- 
struments, a hand organ, baubles for the natives, etc. He 
also takes two sledges, sixteen feet long and four feet wide. 
After leaving York Factory he will take as little as possi- 
ble with him, because of the difficulty of carrying it along. 
He relies for sustenance mainly upon the game to be se- 
cured along the route. 


A FIRE at Freehold, New Jersey, on Saturday, destroyed 
eight stores, Taylor’s Hotel and several out buildings, 
causing a loss estimated at over $150,000. 


ELEcTIONS were held in Vermont, on the 7th inst., and 
in Maine the 13th. In Vermont Ormsbee, Republican can- 
didate for Governor, has about 20,000 majority. In Maine, 
Bodwell, Rep., is elected Governor by about 12,000 plural- 
ity. The Republican candidates for Congress (6 in num- 
ber), are elected in both States, and the Legislatures are 
also Republican. The Prohibition vote in Vermont was 
1,832; in Maine, 3,500. 


NOTICES. 

*,* PHILANTHROPIC LABOR.—The executive committee 
of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor has accepted the 
invitation extended by the First-day School Association of 
Philezelphia, to hold its fourth Conference in Philadelphia, 
Eleventh month 2d and 3d, 1886. 

There will be three sessions each day, the first one com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock A. M. 

JONATHAN K. TaYLor, Clerk of Exec. Com., 

11 German Street, Baltimore. 





*,* Bucks County First-day School Union will be held 
in Doylestown, Ninth month 25th, at 10.30 o’clock A. M. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all interested. 
OLIVER H. Hoxcoms, Clerk. 





*,* Clerks of First-day School Unions comprising the 
Association for the Promotion of First-day Schools within 
the limits of Phila. Yearly Meeting will please forward 
their respective annual reports with as little delay as 
possible to 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTS, 
26 West Johnson St., Germantown, Phila. 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 
Medford, on Seventh day the 25th of Ninth month, com- 
mencing at 10 A. M. Friends are cordially invited. 

MARTHA C, DECou, } Clerks. 
Mary R. WILSON, 
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*,.* Concord F. D. 8S. Union will be held at Providence, 
Del. ‘Co. Pa., Tenth month 9th, at 10 A.M. All interested | 
are cordially invited. 


Tuos. B. BRown, 
CLARA B. MILLER, 


*.* The Friends’ Book Association acknowledges the | 
following additional contributions for the Children’s Coun- | 


try Week Association : 
A Friend, 
A Friend, M. re M., 
G. B.C., ; 
J. H. and M. M., 


Previously acknowledged, . 





Also for the Charleston Relief Fund, 
Friend (E. W.), 


| will be held in Philadelphia, in the Race Stree 
| Clerks. 


" Joun Com: iw; _. 





*,.* A meeting of the Joint Committee of Phi 
Yearly Meeting on Temperance and Intoxicating 


house, on Seventh day, Ninth month 18th, 1886, 
P.M. 


JAMES H. ATKINSON, 


ANNIE C. DoRLAND, } Clerks, 
The Executive Committee will meet in Room No, : 


the same day, at 10 A. M. 





*,* A Conference of the Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee on Temperance will be held at Mansfield on 

the 19th of the Ninth month, at 2}o0’clock. All are invited 
| to attend. 
ELIZABETH A. RoGERs, Clerk, 





*,*Yearly and Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month wil] 


occur as follows: 
25. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


27. Canada Half-Yearly Meeting, Yonge street, Ont, 
16. Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, oorestown, 


27. Indiana Yearly anand nn 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


Retail. 

Barclay’s Apology, - : - .50 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 
Life of William Penn. By 8S. M. Jan- 

ney. Cloth, . - - 1.00 

Paper, - - - .25 
Life of George Fox. By S. M. Jan- 

ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 
Conversations on Religious ante: 

By 8. M. Janney, - 50 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By 8. 

M. Janney, - - - 75 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- 

per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 
Vital Religion. By Ss. M. iia 

Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 
History of Friends. By 8. M. Janney. 

4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 4.00 

4 Volumes, Sheep, . - 4.50 
History of the Separation. By S. M. 

Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, .60 
Memoir of S. M. Janney, - - 1.25 
Journal of John Woolman, - .80 

. 7 “ — Whittier’s, 1.20 
Journal of John Comly, ~ 2.00 
No Cross, No Crown. By William 

Penn, . - 75 
Rise and Progress of Friends. By 

William Penn, - 25 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife 

and Children. Per Dozen, - 50 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 
we of Benjamin Hallow- 

ell, . - - 1.40 


Dr. Parrish’s Sethe. Per Dozen, 50 


| Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. Six 





8 


. 
or 


ae 


ge 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. — & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. 


60 | Holy Life and Paul’s sankey H.. 


Turford, - - 40 


| Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting - - 3D 

Conversations. Thomas Story. - 1.00 

| Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 3D 

“ “ “ Sheep, ‘ 50 
Christian Baptism. William Dell. 

Per Dozen, - - - .75 

| Dymond on War, - .20 
| Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 

Johnson, - .20 


Scraps of Thought ~" Feeling. By 
J. Johnson, - 
Scriptural Wate shword. J. Dibeits 


Volumes, - . 
Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Con- 
ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 
George Fox’s Works. Fight Vols., 12.00 





Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of Elias Hicks, - . 1,25 
Letters of Elias Hicks, - - 75 


Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
J. Jackson. Paper, - - .30 
Cloth, - - : 50 
Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 
Conversations on the Queries. By 


H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 
True Peace, . - - .25 
Plain Path, - - - - 25 
Journal of Hugh Judge, - - 1,00 


Life of Isaac T. Hopper, = - - 80 











Soonian 
t Meeting 
at 1 o’elock 
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The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE, } » 
M. H. GARRETT, » } Eprrors, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 

New York, 208 Broadway; Cuas. N. Fow er, V.-Pres. 

Phila., 112 S. 4th St., CHas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 

Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 











PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
each week,-we would suggest to any of our 
ish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
to the publication containing the particular 
t we may have the required amount of extra 











*,*It show 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 


explicitly understood that the editors do not 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of,immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 








JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885, 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited’’ of Pullman Pal- 


ace Cars Phas head las & 4 *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express ° ‘ ° *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4,30 a.m. 
Niagara Express 27.40 a.m. 
Watkins Express ° > ° , as . . 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 1.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . ° ‘ ° > . ‘ ‘i 40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express 4 30 &.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . 


r 1 25.40 p.m. 
Mail Train . ‘ - ° *7.00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation 72.15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. . : ‘ . ¢71.40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . " S ‘ - $5.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25;-2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m,, 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.46, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
8.20,4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

a a Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water . 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
= 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

a.m. 
——— Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and neyo E 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
a Berens 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE:NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and W m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (L: press), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
8S. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agept 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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~ FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and a 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. ew, oAnee. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
__NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, * - -__-__ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


- GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. _ 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREETY 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 








INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450, 000. SURPLUS, $827,888 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) . 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TAT NALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 





"PENN Lo tz tS i PHILA. 


224444004744 annnneneeennmnne 2A On & & 7 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mu1- 
rons. Ba ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. | 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 








THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREMT, _ CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, REE TR A- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. « 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. . 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Sappaent JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


— — SS = 

| 
At this season of the year, Shen ti the porn of women 
AM Os j Hit ILLBORN é 60, naturally turn to thoughts offhouse furnishing, remem- 
: ber that to make home attractive nothing adds more 
F; urniture, Bedding, Curtains. than neat and pretty wall papers. We are offering 
/_ handsome Gold Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper 
PaRLor, DINING Room, LIBRARY | grades at equally low prices. Samples 


AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- | A, L. DIAMENT & (., 
1206 Market street, 


a 













TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, | A PERFECT POILET SO. 


SS tC LODE MM, ELKINTON’ S 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. PURE PALM. 
CARPETINGS. wd PRESSED OAKES, $1.28 Pere Doz. 





We show this season a line - auanatem, Re, Body ‘ OLD Dry BLOocKs, 30 Cts. Per Pound. 
Br MToqnettes, $1.25 i $1.80, SBpecial attention is called to * Iw Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 
our $1.10 Body Brussels and 75c. Tapestries... Ingrains, 40 
to 80 cents. ; : : 
THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, | Léndley M. Elkinton, 


1307 Market Street. 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














